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RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


I. Indoor Facilities 


Il. 


A. Assembly Hall 
Seating capacity 425. Has stage, scenery, projection booth and 
screen. Used for general assemblies, entertainments and mov- 
ies. 

B. School assembly hall 
Large open room with movable furniture. Used for physical 
education classes, circle games and employees’ and children’s 
parties. 

C. Club rooms 
Three rooms properly equipped for club activities. 

D. Cottage recreation rooms 
Eighteen rooms of sitting room and game room type. Provide 
space for active and quiet type of recreation. Two rooms have 
been fitted out as workshops. Some cottages have small bed- 
rooms in which children can have radios, can play games or 
work at small hobbies. 

E. Libraries 
There are three of these, one located in school building primar- 
ily for school use, one in the boys’ supervisor’s Office available to 
ee and one in the girls’ supervisor’s office available to the 
gir’ 


F. Porches 
There are seventeen porches that are used for recreation pur- 
poses. Several of these are enclosed and are used throughout 
the year. 

Outdoor facilities 


A. Play grounds or play areas 
There are eighteen of these providing play space for every cot- 
tage group. They cover approximately eight acres of ground. 
One of these areas is quite large and is used as a baseball dia- 
mond for the intermediate boys and also as a soccer field. 





This report is composed of data collected in a survey of recreation of The Training 
School which includes Menantico Colony. It is offered here with the hope that it may 
of value to those in similar work as well as suggestive to those in recreational 
re leisure time work in eral. Grateful acknowledgement is made to Mrs. Alice 
a Nash, school principal, Miss Mabel Wells, a supervisor, Mr. Nelson Scull, 
ys superviso:, and the cottage mothers and fathers for the assistance they gave in 
making the survey. 
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Athletic field 
This large field with standard baseball diamond and bleachers 


is readily adapted to any form of outdoor sport. 


Tennis courts 
Two clay surface double courts. 
Swimming pool 
Concrete construction. Shower bath facilities. Accommodates 
twenty-five to thirty individuals. 


Wading pool 
Small concrete wading pool with a center spray. 


Groves 
Five wooded plots covering approximately six acres of ground. 


Camp 

The immediate camp grounds comprise approximately five acr2s 
with several hundred acres available for hiking and play pur- 
poses. The camp buildings consist of a lodge for recreation 
purposes, mess hall housing the kitchen and dining room, and 
the dormitory which provides sleeping quarters for about 
twenty-five individuals. The principal natural recreational fa- 
cilities are the stream, lake and woods. 

Horseshoe and quoit courts 

There are six of these available to boys’ cottages. 


Lawns 
There are approximately twenty-five acres of ground in lawns 
with no “keep off the grass’ signs to interfere with their use. 

Plots for children’s gardens 
Several areas have been set apart for children’s gardens. Each 
child is responsible for his own plot—planning, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting. 

Pet houses 
There are two types of pet houses, those of a permanent type 
of good construction in which the institution pets are housed 
and those constructed by the children for temporary purposes. 
The two groups house a pony, a lamb, a goose, a dog, ducks, 
chickens, rabbits, guinea pigs and the like. 

Lake at Menantico 
This body of water was formed by a dam constructed by the 
Menantico boys. The lake covers approximately eighty acres 
and provides means for summer and winter water sports. 


EQUIPMENT* 


Indoor equipment 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Toys 
Blocks and pegs; pull, mechanical, wind-up, electric and con- 
struction toys; dolls; miniature furniture and the like. 
Games 
See list under cottage activities. Also ping-pong tables, pool 
tables and shuffle boards. 
Materials for knitting, embroidering, crocheting, tat- 


ting. 
Books 
Picture books, newspapers, magazines, novels. 


This list is not exhaustive, only suggestive. 
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Music 

Pianos, victrolas, radios. 

F. Motion picture machines 
One standard 32 mm sound projection outfit. One small 8 mm 
moving picture projector for cottage use. 
Several lanterns for projecting slides and postal cards. There 
are also several 16 mm “home” projectors belonging to various 
children. ; : 

G. Special material for hobbies 
In this group is included tools and implements for hobby pur- 
suits as well as materials. ‘ 

H. Costumes for parties and imaginative play 
These vary from strips of muslin that might be used as a tent 
or a king’s robe to elaborate cowboy, Indian and fairy outfits. 


II. Outdoor equipment 


A. Playground 
Swings, slides, see-saws, giant strides, rings, parallel bars, sand- 
boxes, merry-go-round. 

B. Vehicles 


Wagons, skates, sleds, scooters, velocipedes. 


C. Athletic equipment 


Footballs, volley Lalls, hard and soft ball equipment, horseshoes, 
quoits, tennis rackets and balls. 


D. Trucks 
The institution has a truck especially suited for omnibus pur- 
poses. On some occasions the regular service trucks are used 
to transfer picnickers, bathers, fishermen and the like. 


GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


I. Holidays 


There are eight special days each year that are celebrated throughout 
the institution. They are as follows: 


A. St. Valentine’s Day 
This day is observed throughout the institution by the exchange 
of valentine greetings and celebrated by parties at the school 
and the cottages. 


B. Easter 
Easter is observed with a special religious service, with the 
exchange of various forms of Easter greetings and by visits 
of the Easter bunny who leaves a basket of colored eggs and 
candy for all. 


C. Annual Day 


This is the one special day which does not have a program 
especially arranged for the children. However, it is the day 
when their year’s work goes on display and thus provides them 
with some special pleasure. It is also a day on which the chil- 
dren take a prominent part in the entertainment of the friends 
of the institution. 


D. Fourth of July 


The Fourth of July is parents’ day and has for the children a 
special significance other than its patriotic aspect. The day 
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be with a band concert in the morning especially repared 
for the children and their guests. This is followed by a swim- 
ming tournament. At noon there is a special luncheon for all, 
In the afternoon a large majority of the children take part in an 
entertainment for their parents. Early picnic suppers are gery- 
ed after which comes the climaxing feature of the day—the 
Fourth of July parade in which every child has some part. 


Harvest Sunday 
It is on this Sunday that the children’s attention is called to the 
year’s harvest. The stage of the assembly hall is beautifully 
decorated with pumpkins, corn and other farm products. The 
program offers special music and talks and an opportunity for 


thanksgiving. 


Hallowe’en 
The spooks and goblins run rampant at the masquerade parties 
held at the various cottages on this night. 


Thanksgiving 
This day is observed by special morning assembly and a dinner 
of turkey and all the fixings. 


Christmas 

Enough could never be said about Christmas at the Training 
School. It is the greatest of all the holidays for the children. 
Christmas begins about one month before the actual day with 
the writing of the children’s letters to Santa Claus. On the 
last Friday and Saturday of November a special store is held 
at which the children can get gifts for their relatives and 
friends. During the following week, these are appropriately 
wrapped and some are prepared for mailing. The Sunday as- 
sembly prior to Christmas is devoted entirely to the religious 
aspects of the day. On Christmas Eve the children assemble 
at the Hall and are paid a brief visit by Santa Claus who gives 
them some idea of the wonderful things that can be expected 
on the morrow. Following a restless night for most of the 
children, morning finally arrives with its gayly decorated Christ- 
mas trees and great stacks of gifts. The Christmas celebra- 
tion terminates with the presentation of the Christmas play 
which is given during the week between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. For details of Christmas preparation and celebra- 
tion reference is made to the many articles on this subject list- 
ed at the end of this outline. 


Entertainments 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Morning assemblies 
Twice each week half hour assemblies are held for the children 
conducted by the director and superintendent of the Institution. 
These are unique in that there are no set programs. The activ- 
ities are whatever might be elicited by the question, “What 
shall we do this morning ?”, and to date there has never been 
a shortage of things to do, in the way of singing, reciting, story 
telling and the like. 

Wednesday afternoon program 
This is a special program prepared by the school department, 
given by the school children for their comrades and visitors. 

Teachers’ entertainments 
These are special entertainments planned by various committees 
of teachers, participated in by both teachers and children for the 
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entertainment of the entire institution. About six of these are 
given every year. 


D. Contests 
Two Wednesday evening programs during the year are devoted 
to contests. These evenings are looked forward to and much 
enjoyed by the children. They permit the participation of a 
great number of children in a great variety of activities such 
as driving nails, sawing wood, making beds, etc. 


E. Special programs 
There are three of these participated in by the children for the 
entertainment and pleasure of the other children and friends of 
the institution. These are the Christmas play, the Annual Day 
and Fourth of July entertainments. 


F. Motion Pictures 
Once a month during the school year and twice a month during 
the summer, motion picture shows are provided. During the 
past year such movies as “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “Captain 
January” and “Ginger,” were given. 

Not infrequently tne children are given entertainments by talent 

brought in from outside the institution. 


Saturday Store 
A special store day is provided for the children about once every two 
weeks. The counters are filled with candies, cake, fruits, school sup- 
plies, shaving supplies, cosmetics and other things of similar order 
that would appeal to children or child adults. Each child has his own 
account at the store and is permitted to buy accordingly under super- 
vision. Saturday Store is usually thought of as part of the disciplinary 
system but has a very definite recreational value. 

Children’s parties 
Throughout the year from time to time, parties are held for four 
groups of children, namely big boys, little boys, big girls and little 
girls. The teachers, housemothers and housefathers act as hosts and 
hostesses. These evenings are usually devoted to the playing of group 
games followed by refreshments. 

Camp 
Camp Mento, the Institution’s summer camp, has been serving the va- 
cation needs of a large proportion of the children for a great many 
years. The camp has a staff of five people, a director, two counselors, 
a cook and a chauffeur, who cater to the children’s pleasures from the 
middle of June until early September each year. All children who do 
not have vacations at their homes are taken to camp for various per- 
iods of time depending upon their ability to enjoy it. During the past 
season over four hundred children were registered at camp for periods 
ranging from a day’s outing to one week. The recreation program 
varies with each group of campers to meet their particular needs so 
that a detailed outline of the program will not be attempted. However, 
among the most enjoyed activities are long hikes in the woods, swim- 
ming in the nearby stream, boating on the lake, fishing in the stream 
and lake, outdoor sports and games, the story telling hour and the 
camp fire with its wiener and marshmallow roasts. To those who have 
pitched their camp by a wooded stream and watched blue wood smoke 
trail away on the early morning air, a more detailed statement of the 
recreational value of camp is not needed. While all the words that one 
could command could not give an adequate description to those who 
have not had the experience. 

Auto trips 

As part of the summer program, the institution has a truck for taking 
children on trips into the country side. During the past summer 249 
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boys and girls were taken on trips of 15 to 25 miles, while 188 hag 
shorter rides of 10 to 15 miles. 


VII. Hobby show 


h spring the children’s hobby activities are put on display. This 
aon pen as a goal towards which the children work throughout 
the ; it also serves as a medium through which new ideas can be 
gotten and provides the means for checking up on the year’s hobby 
activities. In recent years the exhibits have been placed in eleven 
main divisions—art, collections, crafts, construction, education, em- 
broidery, games, gardens, live stock, music, puzzles and sports. Each 
of these major divisions have sub-classifications totaling seventy-five 
in all. At last year’s show there were 463 entries. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES SPONSORED BY THE 
Boys AND GIRLS DEPARTMENTS AS SUCH 


I. Boys Department 





A. Clubs 

For a great many years a club has been in existence for the 
pleasure and enjoyment of a group of about twenty of the 
older, brighter boys of the Institution. They had their own 
quarters which housed suitable recreational equipment. Its 
members derived a great many important social benefits from 
it. Two years ago as a result primarily of the success of this 
original club, several clubs were organized, sponsored by com- 
mittees of institution employes. This program has further been 
extended this year to the extent that there are now six clubs 
with a total membership of about one hundred boys. Each club 
has its own set of officers who are responsible for the club’s 
activities under the sponsorship of an employe. 


B. Baseball 
The school is represented in the town’s YMCA-Church League 
of twelve teams. A former boys’ supervisor has said of this 
endeavor, “On a whole the team has shown splendid spirit this 
season, not by winning every game, but by competing in a fair 
sportsmanship way against good teams from the community. 
The boys appear to play for the fun of playing and have learn- 
ed to view defeat and victory in their proper perspective. The 
training gained through this competition and outside contact is 
vital to their development. The satisfaction that comes to the 
entire school body from the successful achievement of their rep- 
resentatives in their games, carries over into their daily efforts 
with lasting emphasis.” In addition to the varsity team, there 
is an organized junior team composed of younger boys. 

C. Tournaments 


A series of tournaments are conducted each spring by the boys’ 
department that add zest to the regular program. They offer 
something special for the children to look forward to and much 
of their spare time is devoted to practicing for each successive 
contest. In 1935 the first of the series was a marble contest 
in which approximately 110 boys participated. Fifty-five prizes 
were awarded which were spinning tops with cords; these 
prizes provided the equipment for the second tournament which 
was a top spinning contest. In this contest 120 boys partici- 
pated and thirty prizes were awarded; the prizes were red, 
green and yellow kites with balls of cord which were used in 
the third tournament, a kite flying contest. Three pocket watch- 
es were awarded to the winners in this contest. The fourth and 
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last of the tournaments was a series of horseshoe pitching con- 
tests especially designed for the older boys. The winners were 
given prizes of toilet lotions, shaving creams, pocket combs, 
safety razors and the like. 


D. Field Day 


The Field Day program is a cross between that which is to be 
found on any public school field day program and events to be 
found in an old fashion Sunday School picnic. In addition to 
the usual dashes and long distance runs, high jumps and broad 
jumps, there is to be found on our program such events as 
three legged races, sack races, barrel rolling, and peanut races. 
This is a gala day for the boys and for days after the event, 
one can see the first, second and third prize ribbons fluttering 
from their chests. 


Ul. Girls Department 
A. Edgewood project 


In an effort to provide change and a restful form of recreation 
the girls’ supervisor took over a small unused frame cottage 
located in a secluded wooded section of the grounds where she 
entertained small groups for week-end periods. Insofar as 
practical each girl’s routine duties were avoided and she was 
encouraged to do the things she liked most. The experiment 
has proven quite successful and no doubt will be continued next 


year. 


B. Monday evening society 


Each Monday evening a group of the older, more active girls 
meet at one of the cottages for a social hour. These meetings 
are very informal. The chief diversions on these evenings are 
fancy work, hobby work and group games. Each period is 
terminated with refreshments provided by the hostesses who 
vary from evening to evening. 


C. Library of current literature 


As indicated previously the children have library facilities but 
in order to make more current literature available to them, the 
girls’ supervisor has made arrangements with the local munici- 
pal library for the loan of recent books. A book list is posted, 
the girl makes her request for the desired book through the 
supervisor who looks after the details of borrowing and return- 


ing it. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED | 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 
Elizabeth C. Devery 


CHAPTER IV 


THE VILLAGE OF HAPPINESS 

There is scarcely a boy at Four Mile Colony who has not 
heard of the Vineland Training School. In fact, many of the 
boys have come from there, and remember it as their former 
home. Though it is about fifty miles away, our Colony had its 
beginning there—that is, the idea of our Colony was born there. 

It is hard to say when things really begin, for one thought 
leads to another, as one stone is laid upon another in build- 
ing a foundation. Away back in 1887, the Rev. Stephen Olin 
Garrison, minister of the Methodist Church in Millville, N. J., 
sat on a porch on a rainy day, watching two grownup “chil- 
dren” rocking faster and faster in their rocking chairs, trying 
to “beat” each other, and having lots of fun doing it. Their 
bodies had grown in the usual way, but their minds had not 
followed. Something in their brains had stopped; and yet here 
they were, playing a game. If they liked this, could they not 
be taught other things, by playing them? Useful things? 

“Let not one of these little ones perish,” the Master had 
said. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Training? Where? How? Why not a school? So, hav- 
ing no other place in which to start, Mr. Garrison opened his 
own home on September 1, 48 years ago. A school to teach 
backward children was soon so much in demand that he ap- 
pealed to his neighbors and friends to help him get a larger 
place. Mr. B. D. Maxham, a citizen of Vineland, offered his 
own home, the Scarborough mansion, and forty acres of land. 
With money from the townspeople the new school was started 
on March 1, 1888, with the Garrison family and seven pupils. 
So great has been their success that many countries through- 
out the world have turned to them for advice and instruction. 

Ten years later Professor Garrison called Edward R. John- 
stone from the Indiana State School to be his assistant. And 
who in our Colony does not know Professor Johnstone? 


* This is the second of a number of stories telli i i i 
. elling something of the brief life history 
of the Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. These ~ are being told in a 
simple manner for the olony Boys themselves.—Ed. 
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Professor Garrison wrote this song for his pupils. Every 
night, in every cottage, it is sung at bedtime:— 


Goop NIGHT SONG 


Up to Thee my thanks would rise, 
Thou Lord of earth and sea and skies; 
Thou Lord my father and my guide, 
Where’er I roam, where’er abide. 


Here within this dear retreat, 

Thy helpful blessing I entreat; 

Oh, see my weakness, make me strong, 
And bless me in my evening song. 


In 1900 there were about 250 of these misunderstood, dif- 
ferent children who had been taken from homes and schools 
where they just could not get along at all. Every child was 
studied carefully, and given diet, exercise, work, and play that 
best suited him. So great was the success in this work that 
teachers, doctors, and scientists came from afar to study and 
help. That is how the famous Vineland Research Laboratory 
was founded. The three men whose names stand out in this 
early work are Professor Earl Barnes, Doctor H. H. Goddard, 
and Professor Edward R. Johnstone. 

At a Vineland Annual Day in 1903 Prof. Barnes closed 
his address with these words: ‘To me Vineland is a human 
laboratory and a garden where unfortunate children are to 
be cared for, protected, and loved while they unconsciously 
whisper to us syllable by syllable the secrets of the soul’s 
growth. It may very well be that the most ignorant shall teach 
us most.” 

But what are these children, these boys and men who are 
different ? 

The word “feeble-minded” is seldom used in our Colony. 
It has a bad reputation. But we might as well face it this once 
and explain what it means. There are many things in life that 
we would not fear or dislike if we understood them better. 
It is so with that word. It means, a mind that has not grown 
as fast as other minds. Feeble means weak. A poor little lame 
boy cannot run in a foot race. A poor little wood flower that 
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got caught under a log in the forest cannot grow to be a tall 
and proud lily, but is bent and pale and small. Some minds are 
like that; they get caught under something dark and heavy, 


and cannot grow. 

A long time ago such people led a terrible life. Those who 
were normal did not understand them, and either feared or 
abused them. In the ancient countries of Sparta, Greece, and 
Rome, thousands of years ago, little children who did not seem 
to be just right, were drowned, or neglected and left to die. 
Then Christ the Great Teacher came to the world, and his early 
followers, the Christians, felt sorry for the unfortunate ones, 
and tried to help them. 

For many centuries people with queer minds were either 
made fun of, or thought to be some kind of spook, and nobody 
dared to hurt them; which of course was very silly. Some- 
times, when their actions were strange and their speech mixed 
up, kings would keep them in their courts so that the lords 
and ladies would have something to laugh at. They were call- 
ed “court fools” and “jesters.” Later still, some religious 
teachers thought they were filled with Satan, and had them 
beaten or scourged. 

How cruel and ignorant people were who did such things! 

But time was moving on. In 1799 there was a doctor in 
Paris, France, who made a special study of one boy. Thirty- 
eight years later another Frenchman, a psychiatrist, founded 
a school. Then scientists in Switzerland and Germany took up 
the study of the feeble-minded. America soon followed suit, 
and by 1910 there were twenty-six institutions in the United 
States for the training of backward boys and girls. Not the 
fine homes we have now; just beginnings. Four Mile is very 
close to the source of this work. As the story goes on, bear 
in mind the name of Dr. H. H. Goddard, for our Colony is an 
outgrowth of work that he began at the Vineland Training 
School in 1906. 


On September 15th of that year the famous Research Lab- 
oratory was opened. Dr. Goddard came from the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School at Westchester, where he was a professor 
of psychology and pedagogy. The “laboratory” was a small 
second-story room in one of the school’s workshops. A desk, 
a couple of chairs, and some empty shelves that maybe, some 
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day, would have some books on them. The doctor took a look 
at his workshop, put on his hat, closed the door, and went forth 
through the Village, to study the “boys and girls” themselves. 


But what stands out as the greatest achievement of this 
period is the trip to France which Dr. Goddard took the fol- 
lowing year. Have you ever heard of the Binet-Simon mental 
tests? Binet and Simon were famous French scientists, who 
had devised a scale by which people’s minds could be measured. 
Fancy — a yard-stick for one’s brain! But Dr. Goddard 
thought he would like to try it, so he brought home to America 
a copy of this famous book. He had it translated into English, 
and proceeded to measure folks’ minds with it. 


Boys and girls were tested for this and that, and behold, 
many mysterious kinds of behavior were explained and the 
doctors and teachers were better able to help their patients; 
these “different” ones were being better understood, and so, 
were happier. 

The one who translated this Binet-Simon book into English 
was none other than our beloved Miss Elizabeth S. Kite, with 
whom many of our own boys are acquainted. 


Before leaving the subject of this Binet-Simon tape mea- 
sure, let us mention something of what it has done for the 
whole country. Studied there at Vineland, the system was used 
more and more in schools; by teachers, doctors, psychologists; 
in hospitals, factories, the United States Army. Why? So 
teachers and managers would stop trying to put square pegs in 
round holes. So that boys, girls, men, and women would be 
better understood. 

The Vineland Training School itself was named “The Vil- 
lage of Happiness” by the aunt of one of its boys, when she 
saw how love and understanding had made a happy child of him. 

Still, you wonder, what has this to do with Four Mile? 
You will learn in the next chapter, which is called, “How It All 
Started.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Transplanted 
B. E. Sellers, R. N., Chandler Hospital 


Transplant—To remove and establish; set out to grow or make 
live in another place. 


To remove—When it was decided that Babbitt, our cottage 
for crippled children, would be used as a physical therapy de- 
partment for an experiment with special, birth injured children, 
it meant that approximately twenty-five boys who had lived at 
Babbitt would go to live in other cottages. By transferring and 
reclassifying we were able to place most of the boys in other 
cottages very satisfactorily. However, there remained six boys 
who for physical reasons, could not fit into cottages where the 


children were very active. 

The west wing of Chandler hospital was not occupied very 
often so we decided to use it for the more seriously crippled 
children. Four of these boys could not walk. One was subject 
to attacks of asthma and it was necessary for him to be within 
hearing distance of some one at night. The sixth boy was a 
strong fellow who could help his more unfortunate companions. 
So one morning in October these six boys came to live at Chand- 
ler—thus they were removed from their former home. 


To establish—The boys were not quite happy at first. We 
didn’t understand how to meet their handicaps as well as their 
former attendants had. This was quickly overcome, however, 
when we decided to make the hospital ward look as much like 
an apartment as possible. In doing this we asked the boys for 
advice. It was to be their home and if they had a hand in 
planning it, they would feel that each had some part in making 
the new home. 


We put the beds along the wall in dormitory fashion. Then 
we hung a large, gayly colored curtain to separate the “bed- 
room” from the “living-room.” We put a rug on the living- 
room floor and obtained a table to use for games, letter writing 
and hand-work. We installed a radio belonging to one of the 
boys, obtained a red table lamp and put several rocking chairs 
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about the room. The boys’ favorite pictures of members of 
their families were hung on the walls and we were given a large 
metal cabinet in which to keep games and other cherished pos- 
sessions. 

Another part of the ward served excellently as a “dining- 
room.” And thus they were established in a new home. 


To make live in another place—All of these boys were be- 
yond school age and were also physically unable to attend school. 
They had spent most of the day in the cottage playing games, 
looking at books and listening to the radio. One day, after 
they came to live at Chandler, we asked John if he could 
paint. He said that he thought so. We gave him paint, a 
brush, spread newspapers over the floor, gave him the screen 
and let him “go to it.’”” He did a good job and it was probably 
the most important thing he had done for some time. 

Here at Chandler, the boys were more or less separated from 
their former companions but it wasn’t long before the former 
companions began to “drop in” and visit. Sometimes they 
would bring some work with them. One boy, Charles, does very 
nice woodwork and we noticed that John would help Charles 
whenever he had an opportunity. We asked John if he liked 
to do woodwork and he replied that he did. He said that a 
long time ago he used to do it but that he had not done any in 
recent years. We sent in an order for some tools and a work 
bench. Now John is having the time ot !'s life with these 
tools and spends most of the day at the work bench. He is do- 
ing very nice work with the coping saw and gets a thrill out 
of making little gifts for his friends. He and Charles are talk- 
ing of making puppets and a stage and putting on a show. We 
hope that it will amount to more than talk and are encouraging 
them to go on with it. 

One day Franklin and Robert informed us that they could 
make “horse lines” with wool and a spool. We soon found a 
supply of wool and pounded small nails in a spool for them. 
We arranged with Santa Claus to bring them spools made es- 
pecially for that kind of work and also some wool. Now they 
are making “horse lines” by the yard and sewing them together. 
Before Christmas, they made some very pretty mats and used 
them as gifts. At present they are planning to make a rug. 

The other three boys aren’t able to do very much but they 
Seem happy and we believe that they are. Perhaps in time we 
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will be able to find something they, too, can do and will enjoy. 
We can’t feel too hopeful about this though because their hands 
are not able to hold an article for any length of time. 

We have said that four of these boys could not walk. This 
isn’t true now. Two of the boys have learned to get about on 
crutches. They are not able to walk any great distance but, 
nevertheless, they are getting some where. 

And so by removing, establishing and making to live in an- 
other place, we have transplanted six boys. They have all taken 
root and seem to be flourishing. 





The education of exceptional children should not be con- 
fused with vocational rehabilitation. The former is a program 
for children, the latter is a program for adults and young peo- 
ple of employable age. The former concerns education in its 
entirety, the latter concerns only education as vocational ad- 
justment. The former deals with physical handicaps, mental 
handicaps, behavior problems, and intellectual superiority. The 
latter deals only with physical handicaps. Both are important 
in making complete provisions for physically handicapped per- 
sons. 


Since the education of exceptional children begins with the 
kindergarten (or earlier) and extends at least through all the 
elementary grades, it should be under the supervision of some 
one who by training and experience is thoroughly familiar with 
the principles and methods of elementary education and with 
their particular adaptations to the needs of various groups of 
exceptional children. 


J. W. Studebaker 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Journal of Exceptional Children 
June, 1936 
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My First Christmas 


S. Frances Wheaton, Menantico Colony 


Many times I had been told about the glorious time that 
was experienced on Christmas Day at Menantico. It was 
with untold pleasure that I witnessed the planning and prepar- 
ations that were in progress during the few weeks preceding the 
festive day. 


The enthusiasm of the Menantico Boys was pronounced 
and most evident, but behind it all there was the “Spirit of 
Christmas,”’ the beautiful spirit of helpfulness, sharing and co- 
operation which can only be known to people who are happy. 
The Menantico boys cooperated with Mrs. Merithew in anything 
that she asked which was bound to result in a perfect Christmas 
Day for both children and employees. 


Our decorations were elaborate as well as interesting. 
Many of the higher grade boys, with Raymond as their leader, 
worked diligently to prepare the decorations. Laurel and cedar 
were gathered and assembled to make ropes which were hung 
diagonally across the dining rooms and Cottage day-rooms 
Christmas trees were gathered in quantities and trimmed with 
earnest enthusiasm. Sidney did a splendid piece of work on our 
table decorations. He cut cedar logs into pieces which made 
appropriate ornaments. Into these pieces of cedar logs Sidney 
had drilled three holes in which were placed a red candle and 
on both sides of the candle a small bunch of cedar. These nov- 
elties were pleasing to both children and employees. 


“Twas the Night Before Christmas and all thru the 
House not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” This was 
the picture in Pine dining room on Christmas Eve when the en- 
tire Colony family gathered to await the arrival of Santa Claus. 
Many songs were sung under Mr. Merithew’s leadership and 
excitement was great. Finally the sound of a bell was heard 
in the distance. John was willing to take no chances on mis- 
Sing Santa and, being seated next to the wall leaped (I guess) 
over boys and chairs and dashed away to find Santa. John re- 
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turned to the group, but his enthusiasm had not cooled nor had 
his interest decreased. John wasn’t the only excited boy in 
the group, however, but I think the most exuberent. The boys 
were so eager to see dear old Santa that as I looked upon the 
group I really wondered how many eyes would “pop out.” The 
stares were certainly anxious ones as Professor Johnstone enter- 
tained the group for a short while. 

“Santa Claus Comes to Town!” and this town is Menantico 
Colony. The supreme happiness to be known to these children 
cannot be realized unless the individual possesses the real spirit, 
the wonderful spirit, of Christmas. Boxes of candy and cards 
were given to the boys which made them very, very happy. 


CHRISMAS DAY—THE DAy OF DAYS 


Due to influence of a very kind weather man we were all 
comfortable in every way. The weather was perfect and our 
spirits were high. 

The children received their gifts and were thrilled with joy. 
Unsurpassed meals were prepared and served to the large Col- 
ony family and everyone enjoyed “A Perfect Day.” 

I do not know what greater accomplishment aspirant peo- 
ple could hope to attain in providing for group happiness at 
Christmas. Much hard work was done on the part of all em- 
ployees but I’m sure everyone felt his efforts had not been 
in vain. 

This was my first Christmas at the Colony. I shall joy- 
fully anticipate others. I know The Training School is cor- 
rectly named when it is called “The Village of Happiness” of 
which the Colony is a part. 





SANTA CLAUS 


Is there a Santa Claus? Of course there’s a Santa Claus. 
Ask any Training School boy or girl. But how Santa has time 
to do anything for other girls and boys who are not at The 
Training School is a mystery to us. He must spend most of his 
time getting ready for Christmas here. Perhaps there is 4 
special Santa Claus just for The Training School. He is a very 
nice Santa. 
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Every year about 450 letters are written to him explaining 
in detail exactly what is wanted. Jimmy writes he wants a 
red wagon—‘‘a great big one.”” Tom asks for “a green sweater, 
real warm, to wear ice-skating.” Bill requests a baseball bat 
“eguse all us fellows like to play and we only have one bat, 
which means some of us have to sit out.” Jane says she wants 
a lamp with a pink shade to match the spread on her bed. 
Her room-mate asks for some pink curtains. 


Santa’s Christmas list must be very, very long. 


As the requested gifts are obtained, Santa checks off the 
names so as to be sure that each child gets the things he really 
asks for and not just the things that are good for him. The 
Training School Santa does not believe in “practical’’ Christ- 
mases. “Christmas is the one time when children should have 
the things they want and not what we think they ought to 
have,” he says. 


On Christmas Eve Santa comes to see the children just to 
reassure them that all is well so that they can sleep soundly and 
be ready for a big day. But what child ever sleeps soundly the 
night before Christmas? 

Finally Christmas morning comes. Excited voices fill the 


air. Eager faces are washed. Clothes seem more difficult than 
ever to get into. Christmas breakfast is such an unnecessary 


meal. And then — there are the packages to open! Strings 
are broken. Paper istorn. “I got it.” “Oh look!” ‘See 
what I got.” “I got a surprise in mine.” ‘He brought what 


I asked for.” Joyous exclamations are shouted in unison. 
Eyes are bright. 


Jim takes a turn around the room in his red wagon, (a 
great big one). Tom tries on his green sweater. Bill calls 
the fellows for a baseball game to try out his new bat. Jane 
and her room-mate dash to their room to hang the pink curtains 
and set up the lamp with a pink shade. 


Once more—“Happines first,—all else follows.” 
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‘The Return of the Old Gardener* 


CAST OF CHARADTERS 









































Peter Grimm—the Old Gardener |. Charles L. 
Catherine—his adopted daughter ......._.___......_.. Marietta F. 
James Hartman—his secretary .............. Mr. Watts 
Frederick Grimm—Peter’s nephew ...... e Joseph P. 
Andrew McPherson—physician Wilbur B. 
Henry Batholommey—clergyman . Frank H. 
Rose Batholommey—his wife Florence McK. 
Colonel Tom Lawton—lawyer Francis B. 
Mrs. Lawton—his wife Evelyn S. 
Mr. Hicks—a competitor in flower growing —..._..... John S. 
Marta—Peter’s housekeeper Nora M. 
William—a boy James R. 
Jason—the butler William L. 
Professor Vines—botanist Carroll F. 
Mrs. Vines—his wife Sadie S. 
Evelyn W. 
: Matilda B. 
Committee for the Food Sale Mabel H. 
Betty B. 


Tulip Gardeners, Tulips, Orchids, Honey Gatherers, 
Country Dancers, Farmer Boys, Dutch Dancers 
College Boys, Festival Dancers. 


Eighty-five children in Cast 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Recitation— “Kitty’s Christmas Present” .......__. Edward Y. 
Instrumental Quartet— “Christmas Hymns” 

Charles A., George R., Joseph G., Alfred H. 
Recitation— “A Christmas Wish” William S. 
Vocal Solo— “The First Christmas” James W. 


* The Christmas Play—December, 1936. 
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Book Notices 


Race Differences. By Otto Klineberg. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1936. 367 + ix pp. 


The problem of race difference is considered from three 
approaches: (1) biological, (2) psychological, and (3) cultur- 
al. The main emphasis, however, is placed on the psychologi- 
cal aspect of the difference among races with an excellent des- 
cription of the use of intelligence tests in racial problems. The 
biological, social, and cultural viewpoints are adequately treat- 
ed. Dr. Klineberg presents an extensive and useful bibliography 
on the subject. 


The author states in the preface that the book is written 
primarily for students, but also for the “intelligent layman in 
the hope that he will be interested in examining the evidence 
that the world has been taking ‘race’ too seriously.” 


The Spastic Child. By Marguerite Fischel. C. V. Mosby and 
Company, St. Louis, 1934. 96 pp. 


This little volume has only recently come to our attention, 
but because of its unusual character and its relation to prob- 
lems of research investigated by this laboratory it may be of 
value to mention it here. 


The author, mother of two boys afflicted with Little’s dis- 
ease (Spastic paraplegia), recounts her experiences and describes 
her method of treatment. Displaying unusual imagination and 
capitalizing her creative ability, this mother succeeded in achiev- 
ing muscle control through persistent use of physio-therapeutic 
measures. 


The author combines her description of method with an 
informal personal essay and blends the two into an absorb- 
ing study, the results of which should encourage workers in 
the therapy of spasticity. 
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Comparative Psychology: Vertebrates. By Warden, Jenkins, 
and Warner. Ronald Press, New York, 1936. 560 + x pp. 


This book is one of three volumes which were compiled 
from a vast amount of literature by biologists and psychologists. 
The volume on vertebrates will serve as a textbook for advanced 
courses in comparative and genetic psychology or an excellent 
reference book in biology and psychology. 


A separate study is made of the comparative psychology 
of pisces, amphibia, reptilia, aves, mammalia (except primates), 
and primates. Such things are stressed under receptive capac- 
ities as sensitivity to light vision; and under reactive capacities 
as simple movement, hynosis, sound production, nutritional be- 
havior, protective behavior, reproductive behavior, group be- 
havior, orienting behavior, and motivation factors in behavior. 


D. M. A. and H. L. P. 





The Village of Happiness, The Story of 
The Training School, written by Joseph P. 
Byers and published in a series of articles in 
The Training School Bulletin, has now been 
assembled and, with the addition of several 
pictures bound into an attractive paper cov- 
ered book. We have a limited number of 
these books which may be _ purchased 
through The Extension Department at sev- 
enty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 
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